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While considering a contemporary Indian theatre drawing its life 
force from the artistic traditions of the country one has to consider 
the philosophy of the country which, developing through ages, 
evolved to assume a homogenous outlook embracing all human 
endeavour. In this context it is worth quoting an observation of 
Ananda Coomaraswamy’s: “ . . . the practice of art is a form of yoga 
and identifies aesthetic emotion with that felt when the self perceives 
the self.” (The Dance of Shiva). All through the artistic life of our 
country we have been giving greater emphasis to the practice of art 
than its theorization. One can’t deny the rich theories codified in the 
Natyashastra and later texts; but these theories are nothing but the 
documents or manuals of a vibrant practical tradition. What is 
practised and what is codified are essentially related and mutually 
complementary. We often come across Western scholars who 
approach Indian artistic traditions in a meticulously analytical way 
and create theories on our theatre concepts after their own fashion. 
I have all respect for their analytic approach which helps them 
make their own deductions. But the question which baffles anyone 
in theatre is whether these deductions can be taken as guidelines for 
the practice of Indian theatre. A theory is generalized from our 
experience of doing a thing. Even when an artist practises an art 
after thoroughly learning its grammar, he cannot neglect the creative 
impulse which springs up from within, necessarily paving the way 
for further enlargement of theory. 

When Westerners Jook at our arts and generalize on them, t 
use their own angle of vision, and to suit their needs; while we view 
our tradition, which lives in us and with which we live, in our 
own way. So we are in a position to open a dialogue with our 
tradition and interact with it in a creative manner, 4 manner 
Which suits our ethnic consciousness and philosophic aspirations. 
Many Western researchers dabble in the environmental aspects of 
Our traditional arts, arrive at their own conclusions, and engage in 
a sort of ‘stream of consciousness’ creativity in interpreting our 
culture. Some do this by mythologizing and some others by de- 
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mystifying our tradition. It is a difficult task for those who have 
crossed their own culture and reached another to know the aesthetic 
secrets of a totally different milieu and their fundamental coordi- 
nates. The inner meaning of the culture can never be as clear to 
them as it is to those who stand deep-rooted in it. But they imbibe 
the culture as it seems to them and that, after all, is the thing they 
should do, they can do. We, on our part, can watch their reactions; 
but we cannot allow ourselves to be influenced by them, nor should 
we adjust our reactions to our Own culture according to the 
experience of others. : 
Take the Indian experience of ritual. For us ritual is itself drama. 
Tradition is right when it holds that drama is sacrifice for the eyes 
(chakshusha yajna). It is interesting to note how we react to ritual in 
our tradition, as well as in contemporary theatre. A ritual is born 
when the archetypal shaman comes into contact with his favourite 
deity. This contact at the preliminary stage of the ritual has an 
element of ‘otherness’ and ‘beyondness’; in other words, the shaman 
in the beginning Icoks upon the deity as something different and 
distant from himself. Ultimately, in the process of ritual, shaman 
and deity merge into a whole. There is no ritual without devotees. 
But the shaman and devotee are on the same wavelength and 
willingly drawn into the atmosphere of devotion. In theatre also this 
willingness is essential—for the actor who is in the place of the 
shaman in ritual, and the audience which is in the place of the 
devotee. Here is the basic similarity between drama and ritual. 
Some people in the West, out of their favourite tendency to 
demystify Indian tradition, view ritual in a dual perspective. The 
physicalization of ritual is acceptable to them; but they reject the 
content of ritual, probably to stress its secular side. It is not fair to 
differentiate between the form and content of ritual especially when 
ritual itself is treated as drama in Indian aesthetics: we not only 
see the physical elements of ritual, but also conceive it totally 
with all its semantic and semiotic connotations. Ritual represents 4 
culture and loses its meaning if not understood in its totality. ; 
The shaman at the outset, when he enters the realm of his 
favourite deity, tunes his mind to a special wavelength. This in no 
way evinces mental weakness; on the other hand, the positive will- 
ingness of his mind to accommodate a belief. The shaman sends 
messages to his deity, to- which he receives replies. Ritual is the 
medium for sending and receiving these messages. The ‘otherness 
which lies hidden in the mind of the shaman turns out to be his 
‘ownness’ through his belief and practice. If the reality or 1 
that is the essence of the belief is interpreted as myth or untruth, 
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the very concept of ritual is rejected. 

Let us see how ritual is drama. It is no mere accident that the 
devotee in theatre turns out to be the audience and the shaman the 
actor and the transformation of each is total. The view that the 
physicalization of ritual alone is acceptable to theatre is of no 
significance to an Indian theatre worker who would opt to be 
inspired meaningfully by his tradition. As far as Indian belief goes 
the secret of ritual is the shaman’s driving force, and here lies the 
relevance of Ananda Coomaraswamy’s observation on the philoso- 
phic aspect of the practice of art. The great Kudiyattam actor 
Ammannur Madhava Chakyar observes that the moment the story 
which he is to enact, the time of the performance and his role are 
fixed, the character he has to portray enters him and he enters 
the character and his whole being starts experiencing a ritualistic 
transmigration. 

In the devotees whom a shaman faces, we may sometimes find 
the elements that go to make an audience. In any archetype of 
Natya, there may be elements of appreciation and devotion in 
different degrees: and sometimes these elements may be found 
mingled. But still the qualifications of ritual will be the same. The 
shaman’s sense of ‘otherness’ turning to a sense of ‘oneness’ corres- 
ponds to the actor’s who identifies with the character or subject he 
Tepresents, although in the beginning he was other than that. When 
the traditional actor enacts a hill (here the hill is the character), he 
first points out the hill to the audience and ultimately is the hill 
itself. The devotee’s degree of belief of the deity and the audience s 
belief of the hill are the same. Similarly the messages which the 
actor sends to the character and the imaginary replies which he 
Teceives also correspond to shamanic practice. 

No relation between the shaman and devot 
absence of the deity—the object of devotion—or, 
the actor and audience in the conscious absence of the character or 
State of being represented: the object of enactment. We have to 
approach ritual with the subtle belief that for the actor the subject 
to be enacted or in a wider sense the art of acting itself is God. 
Then only the fullness and organic quality of ritual can be ase 
Stood and achieved. 
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